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for Summer 1951 is a picture-book of examples selected from 
the more recent acquisitions of the Museum, with brief notes 
to accompany the variety of subjects. To this is added a single 
article by Miss Feinblatt, on the Imperial Roman sarcophagus 
presented by William Randolph Hearst. 
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GOLD-OVERLAID BRONZE CROSS 


Frankish (Merovingian), 6th-7th Century 
Height 4, inches 


i aoa ae 


' Pectoral cross of bronze faced with plates of gold, the arms with trilobate ends, the center and each 
» arm set with red stones. From Senlis (Oise). 


Gift of William Randolph Hearst, 1950 
A.5141.50-837 
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CRUCIFIX, GILT BRONZE 


Lombardian, 12th Century 
Height 12, inches, width 97/g inches 


Related to German (Saxonian) bronze sculptures. The Crucified in high relief, bearded, with long 
loincloth, His feet placed upon the crouching figure of a bearded man (Satan?). Incised 
star-patterned borders, and each arm set with large rock crystals. 


The reverse with an incised figure of Maria orans. Above, bust of Christ blessing; left and right, 
an eagle and lion. —W.R.V. 


Gift to Museum Associates, from Mrs. Majl Ewing and the Balch Fund, 1951 
L.2100.51-93 














Crucifixion, with Mary, S. John and Magdalene 
ADRIAEN YSENBRANT (d.1551) 


Flemish School. Native of Bruges, pupil of Gerard David, master of the guild in 1510 
Oil, on panel, 1314 x 175 inches 


Adriaen Ysenbrant is the leading Bruges master, after Gerard David had left for Antwerp. His paint- 
ings are characteristic for the lyrical and sensitive expression of the Bruges masters, first de- 
veloped in the art of Hans Memling, later in that of David. Compared to his master, whose 
type of composition he adopted in the present Crucifixion, Ysenbrant can be recognized through 
the softness of his outlines, the reddish brown modeling of the faces, and a remarkable bril- 
liance of color. This Crucifixion belongs with his most exquisite smaller works, rich in color 
and with an unusually careful execution of landscape background in which the multitude of 
soldiers and spectators are represented on the way to Jerusalem. 

From the collections Dollfus (Paris) and O. Bondy (Vienna). 

Described by M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei (1933) XI, No. 161. 
—W.R.V. 


Gift of Mr. Jack Linsky (New York), 1951 
A.6060.51-1 
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Holy Family with Elizabeth, $. John and Shepherds 
BONIFAZIO DI PITATI, called Veronese (1491-1553) 


Italian 


(Venice) 


Oil, on panel, 52 x 35 inches 


One of the predominant subjects which developed in Italy during the Renaissance is known under the 


In the 


title Santa conversazione or ‘Holy conversation.” It was meant as an assembly of the Madonna 
and Child with members of the Holy Family or saints. In the further development of this sub- 
ject other themes were combined with it, such as the ‘Rest on the Flight into Egypt’’ or the 
“Adoration of the Shepherds.” Certain painters particularly favored the Santa conversazione, for 
instance Fra Bartolomeo in Florence, and Bonifazio Veronese in Venice. 


present large painting, Bonifazio fuses the two themes of the “Nativity” and Santa conversazione 
into a most poetic unity. B. Berenson in describing the picture when it was still in the London 
collection of Charles Butler (sold at Christie's in 1911) called it a Santa conversazione. Bonifazio 
was not the first to introduce the shepherds into the scene; his master, Palma Vecchio, seems to 
have introduced this innovation. In the fourteenth century the Madonna was solemnly enthroned 
as she still appears in the Castelfranco Madonna by Giorgione, or Giovanni Bellini’s altar in S. 
Zaccaria. With Palma, Lotto, Bonifazio and Paris Bordone a landscape background was added 
to the representation, freeing it from the stiff ritual posture, and giving the figures a freer move- 
ment and a more human relation among them. 


Bonifazio became especially successful after the death (1528) of Palma Vecchio, whom he succeeded in 


a way. At this time he received the first commissions for the large cycle of paintings for the 
Palazzo Camerlenghi, the administration building in Venice, which forms the main body of his 
work aside from the number of conversazione pictures. It was also at about this time that Titian’s 
influence grew in his painting, and that the stronger color contrasts of Palma which characterize 
his earlier works gave way to more subtle harmonies, as we observe in our picture. 


Previously in the English collections Shandon (1877), William Graham, and Wertheimer (1886), when 


it was exhibited at Burlington House in London. —Paul Wescher 


Gift of William Randolph Hearst, 1949 
A.5141.49-664 
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S. John the Baptist in the Desert 


MORETTO DA BRESCIA (1498-1554) 


Allessandro Bonvicino, called Moretto da Brescia. North Italian (School of Brescia). Pupil of Fiora- 
vante Ferramola, influenced by Romanino, Titian and Raphael. Active in Brescia, Bergamo, Mi- 
lan, Verona 


Oil, on panel, 19 x 2134, inches 


The fantastic landscape with the Vision of S. John, though undoubtedly the work of an Italian painter 
about 1530-40, has a Northern aspect. We are more accustomed to associate landscapes of this 
type, representing deep forests with emerging rocks, enlivened by hidden rivulets and filled with 
animals, with Flemish masters like Patinir and Herri met de Bles who, in the North at that time, 
created the earliest landscapes showing staffage. The influence of these painters extended from 
Flanders to Venice, where Giorgione was the first to paint small landscape compositions of myth- 
ological or religious content, adding to them his peculiar dreamy and mystical quality. 


From him and such followers as Lotto, the master of our painting derived. He has been convincingly 
identified with the most outstanding painter of Brescia, Moretto. Besides monumental paintings 
for altars, and excellent portraits, he occasionally executed small religious paintings with predom- 
inant landscape backgrounds (for instance, the Metropolitan Museum's Christ in the Desert. Here 
the heavy outlines of the figure of S. John, its full plastic form, and contraposto position in the 
style of the High Renaissance, and especially the prevailing bluish and grey tones of the color 
composition, are characteristic of this North Italian master. W.R.V. 





Gift of Mr. Philip Jordan, 1951 
A.6064.51-1 
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Self Portrait, the Artist in His Studio 


ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO (1677-1749) 


Italian, School of Genoa. Pupil of Filippo Abbiati at Milan, active in Genoa, Milan, Florence 
Oil, on canvas, 1314/4, x 19 inches 


Magnasco was appreciated during his lifetime, taking a position in Genoa and Milan somewhat similar to 
that of Guardi in Venice. He was entirely forgotten in the later 18th and 19th century, and has 
been rediscovered only a generation ago, in connection with the expressionistic tendencies in mod- 
ern art which he seems to antecede. His remarkably free and sketchy technique, his fantastic sub- 
jects treated with ghastly light effects, the demonic expression of his elongated figures moving 
about in wild ecstasy in rugged land, and seascapes or strange cellarlike interiors, appeal to the 
same taste that inclined to the art of Greco, Goya and Daumier. His work belongs now to the 
most sought-after among the later Italian schools. 


The present composition gives an idea of the types he liked to associate with, and the sombre places he 
used as his studio. He is sketching a cripple with gesticulating arms, next to him a peasant wom- 
an nurses her baby, and a child in the background is watching him paint. On the stone wall be- 
hind are some accessories in the Dutch manner, a jug in a niche, pieces of glittering armor leaning 
against the pillars of the dark vaults. 


Reproduced in Benno Geiger, Magnasco (Bergamo, 1949), No. 150. —W.R.V. 


Gift of the Misses Anne and Amy Putnam, 1950 
A.5737.50-5 














TAPESTRY, “THE RAPE of EUROPA” 


French (Beauvais), circa 1750 
Width 14 feet 6 inches, height 12 feet 


The French tapestries woven at the royal Beauvais manufactory after designs of Francois Boucher (1703- 
1770) belong to the most precious tapestry weavings in existence. The present one (see also Front 
Cover) was from the famous set of ‘Loves of the Gods,” with another example representing V en- 
us and Vulcan having come to the Museum from the same donor. The set consisted of nine pieces, 
first executed in 1749 and afterwards repeated several times until 1772 (in all, our tapestry was 
repeated thirteen times), most of these being manufactured for Louis XV. 

Several versions of Boucher’s original composition for this tapestry are known, the one nearest to ours 
being the Rape of Europa exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1747 (one example is in the Louvre 
depot, another in American private possession). Our own was sold in 1899 in Paris, from the 
Collection de Valencay (acquired by G. Wildenstein and Co.), and later passed into the collec- 
tion of Otto H. Kahn, New York. 


Lit: H. Goebel, Wandteppiche II 1. 1928, p.227. —W.R.V. 


Gift of Mr. J. Paul Getty, 1951 
A.5895.51-8 








EMBROIDERED GLOVES 


English, circa 1620-40 
Length 14 inches 


Of soft goatskin (then called ‘‘castor’’ or beaver”) with embroidered cuffs of cream satin, trimmed with 
gold lace and pailettes. Birds, snails and various flowers are worked in soft-colored silks and 
couched thread of gold and silver. The square-tabbed cuff of this shape was a court fashion of 


the early 17th century. 


Belonged to Thomas, first Lord Fairfax (1560-1640), and presented by a descendant. 





Gift of Miss Margaret I. Fairfax MacKnight, 1949 


A.5973.49-2 


—G.N-W. 
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PORCELAIN “SWAN” DISH 


German (Meissen), 1737-41 
Diameter 163/, inches 


Upon a ground of twisted fluting, the shallow relief shows a flying crane and two swans swimming 
among water grasses. The scattered flowers in enamel colors, though originally employed to con- 
ceal blemishes in this earliest of European ‘‘true’’ porcelains, established a widely popular style. 


From the famous Swan Service, the work of Johann Joachim Kindler (appointed 1731, died 1775). It 
bears the enameled arms of Count Heinrich Bruehl, the Saxon Minister, who was in charge of 
the Meissen factory until 1763. 


From a descendant, Count Szembek, of Palais Bruehl, Warsaw. —G.N-W. 


Gift of Rosenberg & Stiebel, Inc. (New York), 1951 
A.6074.51-1 
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MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR 


American (New York), circa 1760-75 
Height of back 39 inches 


A regional variant, the New York expression of the Chippendale style. The shell-and-leaf carving of 
knees and cresting rail is more vigorous than the Philadelphia taste. The proportions are broader, 
the ball-and-claw foot more robust, than in New England pieces with their birdlike claw foot. 

Here the splat is of unique design, with interlacing bold scrolls that recall the “keyhole” piercing of 
contemporary silver porringer handles. The arms (see detail) finish with eagle heads, a feature 
borrowed from early George II designs in England, and seen only seldom in New England. 

Ex-collection Mrs. J. Amory Haskell. The original owner Col. Thomas Ellison of New Windsor, N. Y. 

—G.N-W. 

Gift of the Hearst Corporation, 1950 

A.5933.50-80 
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Crucifixion 


GEORGE BELLOWS (1882-1925) 


American lithograph 
203/44 x 183/, inches 


Early in his work, Bellows came under the influence of Robert Henri, who was unofficial leader of The 
Eight, a group of painters scornfully called “the Ash-can School’’ because of their interest in the 
everyday American scene, which was not then considered subject matter for easel paintings. Bel- 
lows himself became known for his scenes of vigorous, brawling American life. 

Three versions of the Crucifixion, a drawing, an oil painting, and the present lithograph, were Bellows’ 
only venture into religious art, to which he brought a typical immediacy and vitality. Our exam- 
ple (from a group of Bellows subjects presented by the same donors) is signed by “Bolton 
Brown imp.”’ who did all of Bellows’ work, from 1912 until his death. 


Gift of Vice-Admiral and Mrs. Howard Fithian Kingman, 1951 
A.5917.51-2 
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A ROMAN BIOGRAPHICAL SARCOPHAGUS 


To the small number of historical or biographical 
Roman sarcophagi in existence there must now be 
added another.1 The only example of its type in 
an American museum, it offers further material 
for investigation into the problems of Imperial 
Roman relief sculpture. 


Our sarcophagus is of pure calcite saccharoidal 
marble, probably from Cararra, and consists of 
three pieces, a long central slab and two ends.2 
The back and lid are missing. The front relief 
has been extensively damaged and defaced by 
weather and circumstance, resulting in the loss 
of arms and great abrading of faces, particularly 
that of the captive at extreme left, whose features 
have been totally obliterated. So far as can be 
seen, there is no modern restoration, but there is 
old repair, of the roughest kind in one head, that 
of the kneeling popa, in which the face has been 
applied with patches or lumps. Large cracks how- 
ever, on the necks, around the faces, and in one 


case across the shoulder, of all but six of the fig- 
ures on the main relief, indicate the refitting of 
these heads and pose the problem of their relation- 
ship to the original figures. 


Sarcophagi of the type to which ours belongs num- 
ber no more than a handful, and were studied as 
a group in an article? published by the late Ger- 
hart Rodenwaldt, which remains the only complete 
investigation of the style and theme of these most 
exclusively Roman sepulchral reliefs. Rodenwalt’s 
interpretations established two important facts con- 
cerning these sarcophagi: first, that the scenes 
carved upon them are symbolic of the cardinal vir- 
tues in the life of a high Roman official; and sec- 
ond, that no sarcophagus of this type could be dat- 
ed earlier than A.D.141-144 due to the presence 
of the personification of Concordia, who does not 
appear on coins before this date (that is, before 
the death of the elder Faustina, consort of the em- 
peror Antonius Pius). Concordia is the goddess 


1 The Hearst Foundation Fund, accession number A.5832.47-35. Ex-collection Pierpont Morgan. 
2 The central section 83 inches, the ends 33 and 3614 inches, all 29 inches in height. 
3 “Uber den Stilwandel in der antoninischen Kunst,” Ab. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissen., 1935, pp.1-27. 
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who stands between the groom and bride, in the 
scene of dextrarum iunctio at the extreme right of 
our sarcophagus. 


Rodenwaldt also claimed an archetype for these 
sarcophagi, which he placed circa 145-150. He 
dated the sarcophagi of this group as follows: the 
earliest, about 170, in the Palazzo Ducale, Man- 
tua; inbetween it and the latest of the group, the 
sarcophagus in the Uffizi; and finally, the latest, 
the sarcophagus in the Villa Taverna, Frascati. 
There also exists a fragment of a sarcophagus of 
this genre, related to the one in Frascati, in the 
Villa Wolkonsky, Rome. The Mantua sarcopha- 
gus, however, received a much earlier dating, clos- 
er to 150, when published by Alda Levi several 
years ago. 

The style followed in these sarcophagi was called 
by Franz Wickhoff ‘pseudo-continuous,’ that is, 
representing ‘‘... the recurrence of the hero, in a 
series of scenes which represent crucial moments 
in his career, isolated from one another in time.’’4 
The sequence reads neither from left to right or 
vice versa, but begins with the earliest act in the 
middle section, the act of sacrifice before the tem- 
ple by the general in traveling costume, the so- 
called pietas; then the scene of the marriage or 


4 Jocelyn Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, 1934, p.168. 


concordia, at the extreme right; this followed in 
the middle section by another act, the bestowing 
of clemency upon barbarian captives by the trium- 
phant general, the so-called clementia; and finally, 
at the extreme left, the act or symbol of virtus or 
military prowess, with the general and an aide 
riding down the naked barbarians. 


In the Mantua sarcophagus, best preserved of the 
group, the general in the act of sacrifice is por- 
trayed as very young and unbearded, a certain in- 
dication that at the time of his first undertaking 
he lived under the reign of the emperor Trajan, 
that is, before the wearing of beards became preva- 
lent with his successor, Hadrian. But his career 
spanned a long period, because at the time of his 
marriage he is shown with a characteristic full 
beard such as prevailed in the age of the Anton- 
ines. In our Los Angeles work, the curious feature 
is the appearance of the general as unbearded in 
both pzetas and clementia scenes, yet unbearded in 
the intervening concordia. Since this contradiction 
is untenable, it suggests that these heads may be 
the result of later recutting. The problem they 
present, however, is this: they appear almost un- 
mistakably heads of the Trajanic type, unless they 
are (as Professor Lehmann has suggested) recut 











portraits of the period of Trajanus Decius, 249- 


251. But they may be Trajanic heads applied to 
this monument of later date. 


To assign this sarcophagus to an earlier period 
than Antonine because of its marked resemblance 
to features on Trajan’s column, his Arch at Bene- 
ventum, and to the rich classicism of the Hadrian- 
ic age, is not possible for several reasons. First, it 
is generally known that scenes from “‘real life,’”’ as 
it were, only find their expression in Imperial 
Roman art in the Antonine period; second, the 
bearded appearance of the general, an Antonine 
feature; third, the barbarian types which are not 
Dacian as they should be from the people fought 
by Trajan, but rather the same as the Germanic 
Marcomanni tribes which appear upon the column 
of Marcus Aurelius, c.176-193; and fourth, the 
bearded riders of the vértus scene, who appear cer- 
tainly derived from the horsemen or military de- 
cursio on the pedestal of the column of Antoninus 
Pius, erected by Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Ver- 
us. 


Our sarcophagus does, however, exhibit stylistic 
and compositional variations which distinguish it 
from others in its group and stimulate considera- 
tion of it as perhaps the earliest among them. 
Most apparent here is the free spacing of the fig- 
ures, although it has the greatest number, if we 
allow for the presence of a Hymenaeus (now lost) 
in front of the bridal pair, and a barbarian child 
(also lost) before the supplicant woman. This 
arrangement should be compared with the proces- 
sional line of the isocephalous group of soldier, 
camillus, and general, in the two overlapping 
scenes of clementia and pietas in the Mantua re- 
lief. And again with the posed, hesitant figures 
of the Uffizi sarcophagus, which recall the reliefs 
from a monument of Marcus Aurelius, now on the 
Arch of Constantine, the general’s posture on the 
suggestus paralleling the undecided emperor fig- 
ures of these late panels, just as in the Los An- 
geles work the corresponding figure reflects the 
stance of Augustus or Trajan. 


Still differing from the general composition of 
these sarcophagi, each commemorative scene of 
the Los Angeles relief is kept distinct both by 
spatial arrangement and compositional pattern. 
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This separation is attained most effectively in the 
division between the pietas and clementia scenes, 
by more than merely placing the figures back to 
back, as in the other works, but by carving one in 
profile view, the other frontally, and by bending 
or inclining them away from one another, leaving 
an inverted triangular space into which is fitted 
the upper part of the Victory, who provides a 
strong movement away from the direction of the 
victimarius about to decapitate the sacrificial bull. 
These two figures with their forceful contraposi- 
tion comprise the central eye-point of the monu- 
ment. Such movement does not appear in the di- 
vision of scenes in any of the other sarcophagi, 
where the figures are pushed up to one another 
or the scenes woven into each other in literally 
unbroken, “continuous” style. 


In its undercutting, the present sarcophagus is re- 
lated to the Mantua work, yet surpasses it in 
depth. For the background of the latter is, like 
those of the Uffizi and the Villa Taverna, rela- 
tively flat, without the attempt to suggest the re- 
cession found in our own relief. Here, remarkably 
deep shadows are cast by the completely rounded- 
out figures, brought prominently forward from 
their attachment to the background, while the 
space between the columns of the angularly placed 
temple is so hollowed out that the cast shadows 
suggest an actual interior. And still another plas- 
tic variation of our relief which would seem to re- 
late it more to the scene with the sacrifice to Jove, 
from Trajan’s Arch at Beneventum, appears in the 
full figure representation, in the front plane, of 
the vigorously active victimarius who, in all three 
other works, is pushed into the back, behind the 
bull. In our sarcophagus he assumes approximate- 
ly the same position as the corresponding figure 
in the Arch, while the whole disposition of the 
scene appears not unlike an adaptation mutatis 
mutandis of the latter work, with the same ar- 
rangement of figures, victimarius, bull, kneeling 
popa, then the central figure of the camillus, who 
becomes the tibican of our relief, and finally, the 
sacrificing Emperor, with our general a repetition 
of his figure in every way, except of course in 
dress. 

The Mantua sarcophagus shows its obvious rela- 
tionship to two contemporaneous monuments, the 























Alcestis sarcophagus of 161-170 in the Museo 
Chiaramonti, Vatican, and the battle sarcophagus 
from the Via Tiburtina, after 169, in the Museo 
Nazionale delle Terme. In all three there is con- 
siderable use of the drill which, although not in 
every case a consistent Antonine characteristic, fig- 
ures conspicuously in the majority of hair styles 
of that era and, in our case, is found in all the 
monuments we are discussing except only the Los 
Angeles work. There it is absent from even the 
unbroken, original heads, such as of the two rid- 
ers at the left, the Victory, the man behind the 
sacrificer, the Concordia, and all the figures of the 
two side pieces. It is not implausible, however, 
that the heads, respectively, of the general in the 
marriage scene, and of the s/bicien, were originally 
somewhat drilled, a fact now difficult to ascertain 
because of their worn surfaces. Of course the 
eyes were drilled in every instance. 


The iconographical modifications which mark the 
Los Angeles sarcophagus may be briefly touched 
upon; they occur in the principal scenes of pietas 
and clementia. In his study of Trajan’s column, 
Professor Lehmann showed that the artist, accord- 
ing to the old tradition in the representation of 
the sacrificial ritual, always showed the sacrificer 
and his train to the left of the altar, the attend- 
ant behind, in order for them to be seen from the 
front, while the victim appeared on the other side 
of the altar which served to divide the scene.s In 
our group of sarcophagi, with the exception of 
the Los Angeles work, the general in this cere- 
mony appears to the left.¢ The difference of ar- 
rangement in our work must have followed from 
the artist’s desire to avoid both the direct central- 
ity and crowding in this scene, as portrayed in 
other works. Connected, toéd, with his design was 
not unlikely the position and prominence of the 
temple before which the pietas took place. 


In contrast to those on the Mantua and Uffizi 
sarcophagi, this temple is of ‘‘vista-background” 
type,” that is, represented in perspective and as a 
background for a religious ceremony. The closest 


5 Die Trajanssdule, Berlin, 1926, p.36. 


correspondence to it is to be found on the Iliuper- 
sis sarcophagus in the Palazzo Ducale, Mantua, 
once assigned by A. Levi to the Hadrianic period, 
later to that of the Antonines. But even here, the 
temple has not the full prominence of our own, 
and is almost summarily included, as though to 
furnish a backdrop for the closely packed scene, 
lacking the sculptural solidity and_ illusionistic 
depth of ours. The Los Angeles temple is tetra- 
style, with spirally fluted corinthian columns. 
These colums are a plausible factor for late dat- 
ing of the sarcophagus, since the majority of re- 
liefs showing this type of architectural detail first 
occur in the 3rd century. But funerary urns with 
spirally grooved colonnettes are found in the 1st 
century, e.g. the Augustan urn from the mauso- 
leum of Caius Sulpicius Platorinus (Museo delle 
Terme) and the urns from the middle and end of 
the same century, in the Campo Santo, Pisa. And 
for an Antonine monument with spirally fluted 
columns there is the sarcophagus of Melfi, dated 
as the same time as the Alcestis sarcophagus. 


Two other significant deviations in composition of 
our sarcophagus will be cited to conclude this nec- 
essarily synoptic study. It will be seen that the 
winged Victory with palm and wreath, in our own 
sarcophagus, does not appear in any of the others. 
Rodenwaldt claimed a virtus scene as the original 
design of the extreme left side of the achetype of 
our group of monuments, which scene he believed 
symbolized in the Mantua work by the figure of 
Victory standing behind and clasping the arm of 
the adjoining figure of Virtus or Roma. The 
question arises whether the Los Angeles work con- 
forms more closely to the archetype, in its inclus- 
ion not only of the virtus but also the Victory, or 
whether to include both the original virtus and 
the goddess of the Mantua relief, the sculptor 
placed the Victory in the background. It would 
seem redundant to represent both unless, as ap- 
parent in the Los Angeles relief, the Victory is 
related only to the clementia and not to the virtus; 
in short, the former monument with its virtus 


6 This scene in our relief bears a striking similarity to one on Trajan’s column (Romanelli, fig.91). 
7 Donald F. Brown, Temples of Rome as Coin Types, 1940, p.20. 








scene recommends itself as closer to the original 
design than the Mantua sarcophagus, where the 
sculptor merely omitted the attack, substituting in 
its place a Victory. 


The other deviation is the position of the soldier 
who attends the general in the clementia. Only 
here does he occupy this particular place where, 
together with the turn of his head, he appears to 
counterbalance the figure on the right side, who 
attends the general at the sacrifice. In the other 
sarcophagi, the soldier is shown conducting pris- 
oners before the general. The place that he holds 
in our relief is, in the Mantua work, taken by the 
frontally facing head of a Phrygian-capped bar- 
barian. Here again, in the Los Angeles monu- 
ment, is the more detached and reserved note of 
an earlier type of clementia, embodied not only 
in the less intense attitudes of the supplicants, but 
equally by the inactive spectator role of the soldier 
in the background. And since in all the other ex- 
amples mentioned he appears so consistently in the 
same position, the conclusion must be that these 
are adherences to a pattern later than that follow- 
ed by our sculptor, and that as the Mantua sculp- 
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tor brought the Victory out of the background, as 
she appears in the Los Angeles work, to enlarge 
his clementia scene, so was the background soldier 
of our relief brought out, in subsequent monuv- 
ments, to further develop this episode, a concep- 
tion altogether in keeping with the tendency to- 
wards crowding, bringing closer together and 
eliminating the space of the scenes, as found in 
the three other sarcophagi of our group, including 
the unevenly balanced one in the Uffizi. 


Such compositional deviations, as well as the Tra- 
janic remainders in our monument, incline us to 
place it in the same period as, but still earlier than, 
the Mantua sarcophagus. This would agree with 
Rodenwaldt’s statement that: ‘Die Zeit des An- 
tonius Pius und das erste Jahzehnt des Marcus 
bedeuten eine Nachbliite des festegefiigten had- 
rianischen Stils ...,” while the Hadrianic influ- 
ence explains the richness in the treatment of the 
temple, and the “‘classical’’ free spacing and bal- 
ance of the figures. In short, we would date the 
work in the first decade of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, 161-170. 


—EBRIA FEINBLATT 
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